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A NEW MASTHEAD 

ie cover of thi 

month's magazine. The board of Briarpatch has decided 
that the description of the magazine that has been used since 
1979 no longer adequately conveys either the political di- 
rection or the scope of Briarpatch. It used to read, “Sas- 
katchewan’s independent newsmagazine.” Now we are “a 
progressive Canadian newsmagazine.” 

We are progressive; we are (thankfully) one of sev- 
eral progressive magazines in Canada; and the scope of our 
articles often extends beyond the borders of Saskatchewan. 

But don’t worry - we haven’t forgotten our roots or 
our origins. The Saskatchewan perspective will continue 
as will a critical analysis of issues affecting our province. 


WOMIEN 
UP! 


INTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S DAY 

Briarpatch is pleased to produce this special issue 
dedicated to the women of the world. The theme for this 
year’s special issue focuses on celebrating women activ- 
ists. We would like to thank the many women who coordi- 
nated and contributed to this issue. Without their hard work 
and dedication, this project would not have been possible. 


AC 


WOMEN OF COURAGE 

Bell Canada operators, members of the Communi- 
cations, Energy and Paperworkers Union of Canada, re- 
ceived the Women of Courage Award from the National 
Action Committee on the Status of Women. About 7,200 
Bell workers took on their multi-million dollar employer in 
a month-long strike last spring. 

Operator Nicole Hotte, from Local 51 in Ottawa, 
received the award on behalf the mostly women members. 
The other award recipient was Bella Galhos, a political af- 


ne e collapse, 


fairs representative for the Council of Timorese Resistance. 
Bella Galhos is one ofthe women activists featured in this 


issue. 


DAY CARE IN DENMARK 

Danish day care has reached a new high. In Copen- 
hagen, a day care facility was set up which provides new 
services for busy working families. Not only will the day 
care staff provide care for children, they will also do the 
laundry, shop for groceries, and provide reasonably-priced 
take-out meals. 

Parents can bring in three bags of laundry per day 
anda list of groceries to buy. At the end of the day, they can 
pick up their children, clean clothes and food. 


BUT UNDER 
THE SOVIETS 
WE NEVER HAD 
ENOUGH TOILET 
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FROM RUSSIA WITH ... 

The February issue of The Globe and Mail s Report 
on Business Magazine has some interesting statistics about 
Russia since the fall of communism. The magazine esti- 
mated that the real per capita income for the average Rus- 
sian worker dropped by “up to 80%” during the 1990s. 
And, according to the United Nations, the number of peo- 
ple who live on less than $4 a day since the collapse of 
communism in Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Un- 
ion rose to 147 million pene up from 14 million before 
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How a prairie town defeated its 


garbage problem. 
by John McConnell 


he com- 
munity of 
Delisle's 


landfill was over- 
flowing. Garbage 
in the old landfill 
in the Saskatch- 
ewan town was 
scattering far and 
wide. That was five years ago. 

“Tt was an absolute disgrace,” 
says Mark Dubkowski, the town's ad- 
ministrator for the community's 850 
residents. 

So they came up with several so- 
lutions. One of the main proposals was 
a regional landfill to be paid for by the 
users. 

"When it became clear that 
regionalization of garbage wasn't go- 
ing to happen soon in our area, our 
town council decided to proceed on 
their own," Dubkowski explained. 

Today, their user pay, bag and tag 
waste minimization program is a huge 
success. "It's accepted by 90 to 95 per- 
cent of the people in the community. 
Several other communities are looking 
at copying it," says Dubkowski. 

“When we started the bag and tag, 
user pay program," explains 
Dubkowski, "there was no shortage of 
people who said it will never work. 
Well, we've proved that user pay pro- 
grams do work." 


How it works 

All the garbage in the town is 
separated by each home owner into two 
streams: recyclables and non- 
recyclables. The town encourages peo- 
pleto put out only non-recyclables. But 
if people are willing to pay for it, 


recyclables will 
also be picked 
up, as long as 
each container is 
tagged with a 


"Town of 
Delisle" tag 
Each tag 


costs one dollar. 
The tag is secured to the handle of each 
full can or to the top of each full gar- 
bage bag. 

The level of recycling is strictly 
an individual choice, however, there are 
increased costs to the person who 
chooses not to recycle. 

The containers are either 17-gal- 
lon galvanized cans, rubbermaid con- 
tainers or standard plastic garbage 
bags. 

“We prefer garbage cans. They 
are more difficult for cats, dogs or other 
vermin to get into," Dubkowski points 
out. 

Any garbage that isn't tagged, 
isn't picked up. Where garbage is left 
untagged for a week or so, the owner 
gets a call from the town office. If com- 
munications fail to get the owner to act, 
the town picks up the garbage and 
charges the cost to the owner's prop- 
erty taxes. 

“Very seldom does the situation 
get to that stage," says the town ad- 
ministrator. “Neighbours also seem to 
exert peer pressure to keep the garbage 
tagged and their neighbourhood clean 
and tidy." 

The town provides a central recy- 
cling bin for residents to drop their 
recylable paper products, cardboard 
and boxboard. 

From April to October town resi- 
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dents put their compost in reusable 
containers which are picked up free 
of charge every two weeks. Loose gar- 
den waste is also picked up twice in 
the fall. 


The transfer station 

The town's transfer station is on 
the old landfill site. The town built a 
concrete retaining wall and pad into 
the side of a hill on the old landfill. A 
50-foot-long trailer with a box eight 
feet wide and walls nine feet high is 
parked on the pad. This allows the 
town's garbage truck to dump the 
tagged non-recyclable garbage over 
the retaining wall into the trailer. 

Every three weeks, the town hires 
a local trucking firm to haul the loaded 
trailer to a landfill north of Saskatoon. 

Recyclable waste materials and 
compostable materials are accepted at 
the transfer station. There is no charge 


for these to residents and businesses, 
except for a small charge for large, 
heavy items. The recyclable materials 
are separated into piles and marketed 
periodically. 

The one dollar per tag encourages 
recycling and covers the new costs of 
supervision for the transfer site, haul- 
ing costs and tipping fees. Their gar- 
bage collection costs have already been 
paid from general taxation. 

New costs and revenues from the 
tag and bag program average out to 
about $15,000 a year. In 1994, the 
capital costs were $40,000, including 
constructing the loading pad, buying a 
used trailer, and converting the landfill 
to a transfer site. 

In the past year, the trailer was 
upgraded, costing another $15,000. 
The town figures the trailer should now 
last at least another 15 years. Since the 
program started, the town has sold 


$80,000 worth of tags. 

The program has created public 
awareness that there is a cost to dis- 
pose of the wastes we create," 
Dubkowski explains. 

The waste from Delisle going to a 
landfill is now less than a third of the 
provincial average. “Without the user 
pay program we would never have 
come close to this reduction," 
Dubkowsla exclaims. 

From the town's point of view, the 
most satisfying result of the new sys- 
tem is that when regionalization of gar- 
bage management takes place, very lit- 
tle additional investment or change will 
be needed to fit in with whatever form 
that regionalization takes. 


John McConnell is a professional 
agrologist who has worked for provin- 
cial and federal agriculture depart- 
ments for 35 years. 


ENVIRONMENTAL UPDATES 


THE TERMINATOR 

After much criticism from around 
the world, Monsanto has finally de- 
cided not to market its terminator tech- 
nology. Activists have targeted the 
Frankenstein technology because it 
would have produced crops that only 
produce sterile seeds. 

Monsanto and other multinational 
corporations were gearing up to earn a 
fortune from the technology because 
farmers wouldn't be able to keep seeds 
for planting in the next growing sea- 
son, a custom in much of the Third 
World. 


GM CROPS BANNED 

Government officials in Rio 
Grande do Sul, Brazil's second-larg- 
est soybean-growing state, have eradi- 
cated all of Monsanto's 79 genetically- 
modified soybean fields. In addition, 
state officials have moved to ban all 
genetically-modified crops from the 
state. 


CURRY AT RISK 
Two Japanese companies, 
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Hirayama Makoto and Ohashi 
Sachiyo, have applied for a patent ap- 
plication to gain exclusive rights to 
process curry, the mainstay of Indian 
cuisine. 

Many ofthe nation's products and 
processes have already been patented, 
denying Indians from using age-old 
recipes and medicines unless they pay 
a foreign corporation first. Seventy 
patents have already been granted on 
the products of the neem tree, the prod- 
ucts of which can treat fever, snake- 
bites, and leprosy, and acts as a natu- 
ral insecticide and disinfectant. 

The Indian government is trying 
to fight back. The Council of Scien- 
tific Research has so far succeeded in 
stopping U.S. attempts to patent tu- 
meric, a root used for cooking and heal- 
ing. 


EATING ORGANIC 

Last fall, students in Berkeley, 
California’s public schools got the 
chance to eat organic food in the 
lunchroom. 

The city’s public school district 


decided to use as much organic food 
as possible in its school cafeterias. The 
school district is also planning to ban 
irradiated and genetically-modified 
foods, as well as milk containing bo- 
vine growth hormone. 

The decision is part of a new 
school program aimed at teaching chil- 
dren where food comes from, as well 
as emphasizing healthy eating habits. 
Public schools plan to grow 25 percent 
of the organic food on school property 
and will purchase the rest from nearby 
farms. 


CAR-FREE 

One hundred and fifty-nine cities 
in France and Italy recently banned cars 
from their streets for one day as part 
of a drive against pollution. 

They were following the example 
of the Netherlands, which has had an 
annual car-free day for the past sev- 
eral years. 

On the car-free days, free bicy- 
cles are provided in many cities, and 
the price of public transit is cut by 50 
percent or more. 


Dealing with 
Pig-Headed Management 


by Larry 


ployed at an intensive hog operation in the communi- 

ties of Biggar and Perdue, Saskatchewan had reached 

the breaking point. 

The workers, all employees ofthe Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool/Heartland Livestock subsidiary called Bear Hills Pork 
Producers, were tired of working stretches of 11 days on, 3 
days off. They were tired of an ap- 
parent lack of management concern 
over issues of health and safety. 
They were tired of management 
promises of “changes and improve- 
ments to come" that were never 
kept. They were tired of not having 
the most basic and fundamental 
rights that other workers have be- 
cause the provincial government 
had declared that they are exempt 
from minimum labour standards in 
Saskatchewan. 

The workers approached a 
Grain Services Union member who 
worked in Biggar. After they signed 
union cards, an application for union certification was filed, 

and on February 4, 1999, Local 1450 of Grain Services 
Union was born. 

Company and union bargaining committees have been 
attempting to negotiate a first collective agreement since 
early 1999. The agreement will be the first collective agree- 
ment covering hog barn workers anywhere in western 
Canada. The process has been slow, but significant progress 
was made. 

However, bargaining in an environment where legis- 
lated minimum standards do not apply has created unique 
problems for the workers. Every issue or term and condi- 
tion of employment must be included in the agreement be- 
cause there is no fall-back position if something isn't cov- 

ered such as Workers" Compensation, hours of work, over- 
time, or statutory holidays. 

Local 1450 isn't looking for anything extravagant, just 
fair and equitable treatment; treatment and rights equal to 
those enjoyed by other GSU members who also work for 


È the late fall and early winter of 1998, workers em- 


Hubich 


the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool group of companies. 

On November 30, 1999, the company bargaining com- 
mittee placed an offer in front of the workers that comes up 
just short of what would be acceptable. The rationale used 
by the company is since this is a first collective agreement, 
the workers should be prepared to accept language which 
is inferior to what exists in other GSU/SWP/Heartland 
agreements. 

The union's bargaining commit- 
tee proposed a compromise, but the 
company wouldn't budge. So, on 
December 22, the workers voted to 
refuse to work on stat holidays, 
weekends or overtime. The union 
notified management that beginning 
Christmas Day, union members 
wouldn't work more than 40 hours 
a week, Monday to Friday, until a 
first agreement was signed. 

Management responded by lock- 
ing out the 13 union members on 
January 3, 2000 in Biggar and 
Perdue. 

On the weekend of January 30 and 31, the company 
resorted to recruiting scabs in Saskatoon laundromats in an 
attempt of bust the workers’ resolve and impose an unac- 
ceptable agreement. 

The employer's tactics will not work. Local members 
are determined to gain fair and equitable treatment. 

GSU Local 1450 president Sherry Bellamy says, “All 
we are looking for is fairness. Hog barn workers deserve to 
be treated like other workers in this province and country." 

People in both communities have demonstrated their 
support for the workers by attending public meetings, sign- 
ing petitions, and walking the picket line. Please write Sas- 
katchewan Labour Minister Joanne Crofford and your MLA 
to ask the government to remove the labour standards ex- 
emption for hog barn workers. Please send any financial 
assistance to GSU Local 1450 - Defense Fund, c/o 2334 
McIntyre Street, Regina, SK S4P 2S2. 


Larry Hubich is the GSU bargaining spokesperson. 
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"eCalgary Herald Strike 


Workers are in a showdown with Conrad Black. 


boy Garrone 


n November 8, 1999, 230 
() unionized Calgary Herald 
workers went on strike to 
support their first contract demands. 
The strike involves staff from the pa- 
per’s newsroom and distribution 
centre who are represented by the 
Communications, Energy and 
Paperworkers Union of Canada 
(CEP) and the Graphic Communi- 
cations International Union (GCIU). 
The unions have been engaged in contract negotiations 

with Herald management for more than a year. The work- 
ers want recognition of seniority in the event of lay-offs, a 
consistent wage grid, freedom from harassment and pro- 
tection from being replaced with cheaper contract workers 
or freelancers. Management has said no to these demands. 
According to CEP representative Dave Coles, “The 
employer refused to grant the most simplest security provi- 
sions to its employees. They want the fundamental right to 
fire or lay-off any employee at any time. That's the crux of 

it.” 

President and publisher of the Southam-owned daily, 
Dan Gaynor, has argued, “We cannot have conditions in 
this contract that will not give rise to initiative and a cli- 
mate for the pursuit of excellence.” Southam is part of 
Conrad Black’s media empire, Hollinger Inc., which con- 
trols over 40 percent of the daily newspaper circulation in 
Canada and owns 600 publications world-wide. 

Indications are this could be a long strike. ^We don't 
have first contract labour laws in Alberta and that's a big 
part of this problem," says Shannon Oatway, a photogra- 
pher with the Ca/gary Herald. Without provisions to order 
an arbitrator to impose a first contract if a negotiated set- 
tlement can't be reached, the company has little incentive 
to end the strike, especially since they can continue pub- 
lishing. 

Alberta labour laws permit the use of replacement 
workers during a strike so the workers have been unable to 
shut down the paper. However, a union-commissioned sur- 
vey reveals Herald readership has dropped off by 25 per- 
cent since the strike began. The president of CEP Local 
115A, Andy Marshall says, “People are offended by the 
actions of the company and offended by the use of replace- 


Police escorting vehicles through the 
picket line. 


Pearson 


ment workers." 

A court injunction prevents the 
strikers from engaging in standard 
picket line activities. Marshall says, 
“The company brought forth evi- 
dence that a vehicle had been de- 
layed for three seconds.” The Al- 
berta Labour Relations Board re- 
sponded by asking the courts for an 
injunction prohibiting the delay of 
traffic outside the Herald building. 
Faced with this restriction, the striking workers are main- 
taining only minimal picket lines and taking their fight out 
into the community. They are leafleting at public events 
and on the streets of Calgary, urging people not to buy the 
Herald or advertise in its pages. 

In December, the Canadian Labour Congress author- 
ized a boycott of Conrad Black’s National Post newspa- 
per. Editorial copy from the National Post is appearing in 
the Herald and Hollinger is organizing the recruitment and 
transfer of strike breakers to Calgary. CLC president Ken 
Georgetti announced, “This boycott isn’t about wages... It’s 
about allowing reporters to do their jobs - free from harass- 
ment. It’s about a set of contract clauses that are no differ- 
ent than exist in a number of other major dailies that Mr. 
Black controls in Canada.” 

The CEP’s Dave Coles says, “The concern is the com- 
pany will try to impose these kinds of demands (no senior- 
ity clauses, etc.) at other papers where we have collective 
agreements in place the next time they’re up for bargain- 
ing. 

In a National Post story, titled, “Boycott on Post 
doomed, Black says”, Conrad Black provides this comment: 
“This whole thing is absurd. These people are poor, pa- 
thetic cannon fodder for a bunch of egregiously motivated 
labour leaders. They have absolutely no grievance.” 

But as the strike enters its fourth month, the unions 
and their members remain resolute. Coles says, “What we're 
currently doing is continuing to ratchet-up the campaign in 
both Calgary and with the National Post boycott... and we'll 
continue to ratchet it up.” 


Carole Pearson is a Vancouver-based freelance writer. 
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THE BILLION DOLLAR QUESTION 


Who s pushing privatization? 


by 


new report shines a spotlight on the corporate in- 
As pushing to gain control of the public serv- 
ices Canadians rely on. 

Eager to reap huge profits from hospitals, schools, 
roads, water, libraries and other public services, these cor- 
porate carpetbaggers are pressuring governments to sur- 
render ownership and control of these vital services. 

The report, Who s Pushing Privatization, is the sec- 
ond annual report on privatization produced by the Cana- 
dian Union of Public Employees. Last year's report docu- 
mented the impact of increased privatization of public serv- 
ices on Canadians. This year's report follows the money to 
see who's reaping the profits. 

“The people pushing privatization the hardest are the 
ones who stand to gain the most from it," says John Loxley, 
a University of Manitoba economist who's scrutinized many 
so-called public private partnerships. He says the priva- 
teers “make extravagant promises to hide the fact that they 
are actually promoting their own interests. Promised sav- 
ings materialize, if at all, only rarely." 

The pushers come from across the business spectrum, 
meeting under the umbrella of the Canadian Council for 
Public-Private Partnerships and a host of lobby groups and 
think tanks. 

The report includes a survey of decision makers and 
opinion leaders that shows just how single-minded the push- 
ers are in their quest for ever greater profits. The survey 
found business leaders have little concern about privatiza- 
tion's consequences, and are the most impatient for a fur- 
ther sell-off of public services. 

Those attitudes stand in stark contrast to those Cana- 
dians who feel the impact of privatization in their daily lives. 
Poll after poll shows Canadians support increased funding 
to renew and improve public services, knowing that profit 

has no place in public services. 

The profits corporations extract from public services 
come at the expense of those same services, harming the 
people that rely on the services and the workers that pro- 
vide them. And those profits aren't generated through 
streamlining or new efficiencies. Whos Pushing Privatiza- 
tion explodes the myth that the private sector can deliver 
public services better and cheaper. 


Karin 


Jordan 


T PRIVATIZATION 


E] (PLEASE HAVE YOUR WALLET AT 
THE READY/) 


Follow the Money 

In Alberta, Ralph Klein's private hospital plans are 
making headlines. But the corporate connections behind 
them aren't. The Calgary private hospital that stands to 
make a bundle off Klein's scheme has the backing of a group 
which has many years of experience siphoning public health 
care dollars into the private system - private lab giant MDS. 

Directly, and through venture capital funds it manages, 
MDS has invested $3 million in Calgary's Health Resources 
Group, and three MDS representatives sit on its board. And, 
to close the circle, MDS and its affiliates together are the 
province's largest donor to the Alberta Tories. 

But the pushers don't just want our health care. They 
want in on our education, our water services, and other 
vital public services too. Corporations claim they'll save 
taxpayers money. Yet far from saving the public money, 
privatization and public private partnerships cost taxpay- 
ers more than if services remained in public hands. From a 
New Brunswick lease back school costing an extra $900,000 
to welfare "reform" in Ontario, it's meant huge cost overruns 
and phantom savings, thereby lining corporate pockets with- 
out any benefit for Canadians. 

“Privatization is often presented as the cure to what- 
ever ails public services. But the evidence clearly demon- 
strates it's the wrong remedy to a self-induced illness," says 
CUPE National President Judy Darcy. 

For more information, or to download a copy of Whos 
Pushing Privatization, visit CUPE's web site, www.cupe.ca. 


Karin Jordan works in the communications department of 
CUPE in Ottawa. 
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The Price of Tax Cuts 


Why tax cuts only help the rich. 


by Guy 


the recommendations of the Saskatchewan Personal 

Income Tax Review Committee during a January 
visit to the province, sponsored by a coalition of unions and 
community groups. 

“There is no question that the tax 
cuts they are proposing are viciously 
regressive,” said Brooks, a professor 
of tax law at Osgoode Hall Law 
School. “High-income folks are mak- 
ing out like bandits with these propos- 
als. Low-income and middle-income 
folks get hardly anything.” 

The committee, chaired by Jack 
Vicq, an associate deputy minister of 
finance under the Devine Conserva- 
tives, released the report last Novem- 
ber. 

The Vicq committee is recom- 
mending that the provincial govern- 
ment de-link its income tax system 
from the federal structure in order to 
slash income taxes by 30 to 40 per- 
cent. The move will result in an an- 
nual loss of revenues of $430 million 
or one-third of total income tax revenues. 

To make up some of the lost income tax revenue, the 
Vicq committee proposes to cut the provincial sales tax by 
one percent, but expand the tax to an array of goods and 
services that are not presently taxed, including children’s 
clothing and footwear, non-prescription drugs, used goods, 
insurance, natural gas and residential electricity, restaurant 
meals and entertainment. Off-reserve purchases by First 
Nations people would also be taxed. 

The expansion of the PST would raise an additional 
$187 million in revenue, leaving the provincial treasury $243 
million short in annual revenues. 


Tè expert Neil Brooks had little good to say about 


Who benefits? 

The Vicq committee recommends replacing the exist- 
ing basic taxes: the flat tax, debt reduction surtax and high- 
income surtax with three new rates. Income up to $35,000 


photo: George Manz 


Marsden 


would be taxed at a rate of 11 percent, income between 
$35,000 and $100,000 would face a rate of 13 percent, and 
incomes over $100,000 would be taxed at a rate of 15 per- 
cent. 

Premier Roy Romanow has al- 
ready given his qualified support to 
the tax review report, and Finance 
Minister Eric Cline is seriously con- 
sidering implementing the proposals 
in this year's budget. 

Brooks told 150 people attend- 
ing a public meeting in Regina that 
the proposed income tax structure is 
“slightly more progressive” than Al- 
berta’s plan to establish a flat tax of 
11 percent, but not by very much. 

High-income eamers will be the 
big winners under Vicq’s plan. Brooks 
estimates the following tax savings: 

* an individual earning $10,000 an- 
nually will save $110 in income tax, 
but these savings will be completely 
swamped by the expansion of the PST; 
* an individual earning $25,000 an- 
nually will save $230 in income tax, 
but the PST expansion will leave nothing left over; 

* an individual earning $35,000 annually will save $530 in 
income tax, but the PST will eat up $300 of savings; 

* an individual earning $100,000 annually will save $4,500 
in income tax, but will spend an extra $400 - $500 on the 
PST; 

* an individual earning $150,000 annually will save a whop- 
ping $7,000 in income tax. 

The Vicq committee estimates 58,000 low-income fami- 
lies will be taken off their tax rolls through a series of cred- 
its, but Brooks said that the PST expansion will wipe out 
any savings, even with an additional $15 million in income 
supplements. 

The Vicq recommendations also attempt to encourage 
women to assume their traditional social role as stay-at- 
home mothers by boosting the spousal credit. 

“The problem of giving tax breaks to one-earner fami- 
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lies, aside from the unfairness of it, is that you simply fur- 
ther gender inequality," he said, noting that women home- 
makers put themselves at enormous risk since one-third of 
marriages will end in divorce and 70 percent of single-par- 
ent families with a female head will live in poverty. 

He also pointed out that high-income families are twice 
as likely to benefit from the spousal credit whereas most 
low-income earners need two incomes to get by. 

“This is the most regressive income tax change I think 
I have ever seen,” he said. “It’s more regressive than the 
Alberta change, and it's enormously more regressive than 
the Ontario changes." 

The Ontario government under Mike Harris cut in- 
come taxes across-the-board by 30 percent, but they in- 
creased surtaxes on high-income earners, he noted. In both 
Ontario and Alberta, income tax changes weren't accom- 
panied by increases in regressive sales taxes, which eat up 
a higher proportion of the income of low- and middle-in- 
come earners 

Upon the release of the tax review recommendation, 
Vicq said that taxes needed to be cut in order to stem the 
tide of entrepreneurs, skilled workers, and wealthy seniors 
to other provinces, especially Alberta. 

But Brooks argued that empirical studies show that 
people don't move from province to province just to save 
taxes. In fact, there are several rich people living in Hull 
who could move to Ottawa and save thousands of dollars 
on their taxes. But they prefer to live in Hull because they 
like their neighbours, the Gatineaus, and Quebec's more 
generous social programs and daycare subsidies. 

Taxes are only one determinant of the cost of living, 
he said, noting that all the studies show that it is much 
cheaper to live in Saskatoon than in Calgary. 


The price of tax cuts 

Brooks said the provincial government's projected sur- 
pluses - which are questionable given the farm crisis - will 
only cover about half of the cost of the tax cut plan. The 
provincial government will need to collect another $140 
million to pay for the tax cut, so government services will 
have to be slashed, he said. 

These proposed tax cuts would follow on the substan- 
tial tax cuts that the provincial NDP government has al- 
ready undertaken in the last few years when the sales tax 
was reduced and income taxes were cut. 

Moreover, Brooks said that dramatic cuts were made 
to program spending during the fight against the deficit in 
the early 1990s. In fact, the Romanow government reduced 
government spending as a percentage of the economy to a 
greater extent than any other province in the country. 

“The province of Saskatchewan is actually a relatively 
low tax province. It's true that personal income taxes are 
above average, but in 1996 the province of Saskatchewan 
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Match-girls’ strike 
Just over a century ago in the working class slums of 
the east end of London, England 1,400 girls and young 
women, ranging in age from eight to early adulthood, 
worked for the giant Bryant and May Company making 

wooden matches and selling them on the streets. 

The match-girls’ wages were so low they commonly 
dressed in rags and many had illnesses related to malnu- 
trition. 

A progressive journalist named Annie Besant wrote an 
article in a small socialist newspaper about the terrible 
exploitation of the match-girls. 

The story so enraged Bryant and May, the directors 
threatened a lawsuit. In preparing their case the company 
demanded that all employees sign a declaration stating 
that they were well treated. 

When a group of girls refused, the supposed leader was 
fired as a warning to others. 

Instead of being intimidated the 1,400 match girls 
walked out on strike. 

With the help of Annie Besant and the unions of the 
London Trades Council, financial and moral support was 
mobilized. 

As the strike approached its third week a boycott of 
Bryant and May products was taking shape. 

The company realized it was beaten and offered to settle 
by reinstating the fired girl and improving wages and 
conditions. 

The workers agreed, but first formed the Match-girls 
Union with Annie Besant as secretary, and got the deal 
written up in the form of a contract. 

The match-girls returned to work in triumph. For 
some of them winning the strike was the only good thing 
that had happened in their lives. 

The Match-girls Strike of 1888 became a milestone in 
the history of the labour movement. 


Labour Minutes recount the history of working people and take just a minute to read. 


-Dishaw-Roy 


could finance its spending programs with a level of tax that 
was lower than any other province." 

“There isn't any evidence that Saskatchewan has to 
reduce its taxes to get in line with other provinces, " he said. 

*Governments sell tax cuts as if they are a free lunch 
for people. But if you cut taxes, you have to cut govern- 
ment spending programs at the same time to finance them. 
If you cut government spending programs, people are go- 
ing to have to go out and buy everything they used to get 
provided through government and paid for with their taxes.” 

Brooks pointed out that a recent study found that 
everyone earning under $50,000 is worse off after the On- 
tario tax cuts because of additional user charges. Tuition 
fees at Osgoode Hall Law School, where Brooks teaches, 
have increased from $3,000 to $8,000 since taxes were cut. 

He said that there doesn't appear to be much public 
support for tax cuts, except among the business commu- 
nity. The survey published in the last budget documents 
found 35 percent preferred a balanced approach" of split- 
ting surpluses between more spending on programs, debt 
reduction and tax cuts, 23 percent wanted more govern- 
ment spending, 14 percent wanted debt reduction, and less 
than 14 percent wanted tax cuts as a priority. 

“Yet for some reason, tax cuts are the only item on the 
agenda. Where is the pressure for this?,” he asked. 

Brooks said the report’s authors are “profoundly 
wrong" to suggest that these things are now simply a mat- 
ter of economic imperative, not political choice. 

“The fact that it is still a political question is contra- 
dicted by theory, empirical evidence and most importantly 
it is contradicted by our common sense and by our experi- 

ce," he said. 

"Residents of Saskatchewan still do have a good deal 
of autonomy in deciding what kind of province they want 
to live in. Choosing that kind of society remains a political 
and deeply moral issue." 


Guy Marsden is the executive assistant at CUPE Saskatch- 
ewan. 
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Taxation 
Policy 


Then... 


“Saskatchewan people know that the fundamental prin- 
ciple of fair taxation is that the tax system must be based 
on the taxpayers' relative ability to pay. In other words, the 
tax system must be progressive. 

A low-income family needs all of its income just to 
provide the basic necessities of life, such as food, shelter, 
and clothing. Such a family has nothing left over, and has 
no real ability to pay taxes. 

On the other hand, a high-income family can easily 
obtain the basic necessities of life with only a portion of its 
income. The remainder of its income is available to be saved 
or spent on a wide variety of discretionary goods and 
services. The high-income family obviously has much more 
ability to pay taxes. 

A progressive tax system is therefore one which takes 
fully into account these differences in taxpayers' ability to 
pay, and applies higher tax rates to higher incomes. That's 
what ‘progressivity’ means.” 


- Tax Fairness for the 1990's (Saskatchewan New Demo- 
cratic Party Caucus, January 1991) 


Now... 


Speaking to a business gathering last May, Premier 
Roy Romanow said when all costs are considered, Saskatch- 
ewan is “the least expensive place to do business” for a 
family of four earning $75,000 or less. “Our challenge is in 
the over-$75,000 category,” he said. The Premier argued 
that a balance needs to be struck between the principle of 
progressive taxation and the potential loss of high-income 
eamers to other provinces. 


- Regina Leader-Post, May 28, 1999 
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Youth Resistance in Seattle 


An interview with two young people from Saskatchewan. 


by Don Kossick 


INTRODUCTION 


As the tear gas and news coverage of the Battle in Seattle settles, it is important to look at the inner dynamic 
of what made Seattle such an important moment. 

The Battle in Seattle was like an onion with many layers of people s power, the sharing of knowledge and 
creative actions. These layers ranged from the linking of different kinds of community resistance from through- 
out the world through the involvement of groups like the Third World Network, the International Indigenous 
Peoples Network, and visionaries such as Vandana Shiva. 

There were massive teach-ins and learning events about globalization, including 2,500 people who gath- 
ered the weekend before the mass confrontation. And throughout it all, there were continuous demonstrations 
and creative gatherings. These included the Direct Action Network Festival of Resistance Procession, a march 
by 8,000 people defending the environment of the world, and 15,000 people who joined hands around the WTO 


trade center demanding to forgive the debts of developing countries. 

All of this was directly connected to the massive protest on November 30 that included a march of over 
40,000 people as well as the Direct Action Network by youth and students who locked down key intersections 
in downtown Seattle, which stopped the WTO delegates and led to the collapse of the WTO talks. 

In all of this, the youth and student movement played a vital role with its leadership, organizing and 
energy. They provided the creative actions and momentum that eventually led to the actual shut down of 


downtown Seattle. 


As I walked through the locked down streets of Seattle recording the events for community radio in Saska- 
toon, I was amazed and overwhelmed by the creativity and resistance of the young people. I was also struck by 
the inter-generational, inter-sectoral and international solidarity of working for the common goal of opposing 


the global corporate agenda. 


While driving back from Seattle, I interviewed Laurie Hergott, a member of the Sierra Youth Coalition, 
and Stuart King, a University of Saskatchewan engineering student. 


Briarpatch: What happened on November 30, the day of 
the major lock down against the WTO? 

Stuart King: First thing in the morning, we went to one of 
the colleges and met with youth and students. They handed 
out placards, some people dressed up as puppets and we 
started to march to the downtown area around seven in the 
morning. We split up into groups which blockaded streets 
and made chains to block the Paramount Theater, where 
the opening ceremonies were about to begin. 


Briarpatch: Were these actions to make sure that the WTO 
could not convene its meeting? 

Stuart King: People were there to protest against the WTO, 
to stop the delegates from getting in, and to show that many 
different groups were against the trade deal. We all locked 
arms. It was obvious that the people dressed in suits with 
their briefcases were delegates trying to get to the theater. 
They tried to get through our line. But we told them that we 
weren't letting anyone through. 


Briarpatch: Was it peaceful? 

Stuart King: As soon as we made our human chain, the 
police with their armour and clubs came up and formed a 
line directly behind us. We faced towards the street, with 
only a three-foot space between us and the police. They 
stood there in their riot gear while we chanted. 

After we had made our human chain and started turn- 
ing away the delegates, there was an announcement that the 
people closest to the police were willing to get arrested and 
that if anyone else was willing to get arrested, they should 
join that line. A representative from the group went up to 
the police and told them that their group was willing to be 
arrested in order to keep the delegates out. 

As it turned out, the police didn't arrest people, which 
the demonstrators had prepared themselves for. Instead, they 


used tear gas, pepper spray and rubber bullets where they 
wanted to clear the lines. 


Briarpatch: What was the mood like? 
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Stuart King: Across from where we were there was a semi- 
trailer playing music that belonged to the Teamsters. Peo- 
ple on the street were dancing and jumping and yelling. It 
was a happy mood. 


Briarpatch: What were your overall reflections on the days 
you were in Seattle? 

Stuart King: For the first couple of days it was an educa- 
tional experience. I learned a lot, getting all my facts straight 
about globalization and then going out on the last two days 
to march and to show the world that there are many people 
against the WTO and what it stands for. It was a positive 
experience. I was in the human chain on the lock down day 
for four hours, stopping delegates. I felt I actually accom- 
plished something turning WTO delegates away and mak- 
ing the world see that lots of people were against the trade 
negotiations. 


Briarpatch: Were a 
lot of young people 
and students in- 
volved? 

Stuart King: I was 
amazed how well 
planned the young 
people were. There 
were warehouse or- 
ganizing centres 
where you could get 
legal advice, or make 
signs from supplies 
on hand. You could 
get free food, or you 
could make a dona- 
tion if you wanted. 
They had pretty 
much everything 
covered, from organ- 
izing into small groups, to teaching how to make barri- 
cades, to how to build human chains by locking yourselves 
together. They showed how to make tripods to help block- 
ade intersections. They had legal teams at the organizing 
centres to stop the police from coming into their spaces. We 
even had our own security guard system. 
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Briarpatch: Tell us about the creative cultural side of the 
Seattle protests that you were involved in. 

Laurie Hergott: As part of the people involved in civil 
disobedience, there was a group of us known as Art and 
Revolution. We were trying to bring the celebration and 
festival to taking over the streets and keeping up people's 
morale. What we did was create huge puppets, street thea- 
tre and dance. We worked with the people planning civil 


Laurie Hergott and Stuart King (second and third from right) 
were part of the Saskatchewan youth delegation in Seattle . 
Photos: Laurie Hergott 


disobedience. We marched with them and added support as 
they locked down the streets or formed human chains around 
the buildings. 


Briarpatch: What did you do? 

Laurie Hergott: The puppet I wore was twelve-feet tall, 
with a big blue face, a dress and hands that needed to be 
held by two people. It took three of us to support the pup- 
pet. We walked around from intersection to intersection, 
danced to the constant drumming and music, and tried to 
take up space in the street. This made it harder for the po- 
lice to come in and move people away because we deliber- 
ately took up a lot of space. People gathered around us and 
started to dance. 


Briarpatch: There was a lot of drumming and music 

throughout the downtown streets of Seattle. What did this 

do for people's spir- 

its? 

Laurie Hergott: The 

music did the most for 
people's spirits, kept 
everyone in solidarity, 

and reminded them of 
why they were there. 
There were also radi- 
cal cheerleaders who 
were in groups of 
three or four that 
would lead cheers 
against corporate glo- 
balization. 

On the Sunday be- 
fore the massive lock 
down day, we also had 
a procession and fes- 
tival. There were 
street theatre groups, 
poetry readings, spoken word, raps, everything. Overall it 
was a festival that built community. 

I got a lot of smiles from people coming up and look- 
ing at us and our costumes. Many people took our pictures 
and thanked us for coming to Seattle. 

In our efforts to support the demonstrators, we moved 
around to the different sites where the police were about to 
move. Or we went into areas where windows had been bro- 
ken so people would look at us rather than the broken win- 
dows. We turned negative energy into something positive. 


Briarpatch: Was there much prior organizing and plan- 
ning work that went into make the lock downs work? 

Laurie Hergott: For several weeks we communicated with 
each other to plan on how to stop the WTO from succeed- 
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ing. Groups arranged workshops on everything from stilt 
walking to non-violence training. People had organized into 
different affinity groups with the intention to do what was 
necessary to stop the WTO. But we wanted to do it peace- 
fully. Lots of young people went with the willingness and 
assumption that they could be jailed. So as we walked out 
that morning to lock down and shut down the WTO, we 
had a plan and all the groups had their responsiblity for 
different areas around the convention center. It was well 
organized. As the groups took their po- 
sitions, they locked down the en- 
trances, built tripods to block intersec- 
tions, and created human chains to stop 
the WTO delegates. 

The police had the option of ar- 
resting masses of protesters for their 
civil disobedience. But they didn't. In- 
stead they chose to use violence and 
tear gas 


Briarpatch: I was overwhelmed by the 
strength and determination of the 
youth. They organized themselves col- 
lectively, they knew what they were 
doing, and there seemed to be a spirit 
of resistance that will extend beyond 
Seattle. What do you think? 

Laurie Hergott: They definitely had 
solidarity and were willing to put what 
they wanted as individuals aside, and 
act as a group. They also took the risk of being arrested 
and more serious implications if they weren't U.S. citizens. 


Briarpatch: What are some of your overall reflections of 
your time in Seattle? 

Laurie Hergott: The most disappointing thing was read- 
ing the newspaper accounts. Being there from early in the 


to exploit 
people 4 nature 


morning until the evening, I got to see a lot of what hap- 
pened. The only pictures we saw in the newspapers involved 
tear gas and police. This is disappointing because that was 
a minor part of what happened during the massive protests 
and the lock down. There wasn't a single picture showing 
the festival atmosphere we created, the smiles on people's 
faces, and the solidarity that existed. What the papers 
showed was the violence, trying to justify what the police 
did. They took all the positive energy we created and tried 
to make it into something negative 
with their photos. 


Briarpatch: What will happen after 
Seattle? 

Laurie Hergott: We can't rely on the 
establishment media. We have to be- 
come our own media. Each of us has 
to tell people what's really going on 
and what really happened. We have 
to keep organizing in our local com- 
munities and maintain our solidarity. 
We must remind people that it's not 
just one group that's against the 
WTO, it's a lot of diverse groups - 
labour, environmentalists, faith, indig- 
enous people farmers, youth, and 
older people, - groups that historically 
haven't worked together are suddenly 
working together. Not only is it inter- 
sectoral, and international, but it's 
also inter-generational. And we're not going to go away! 


Don Kossick is a community activist and producer of Mak- 
ing the Links on CFCR 90.5 FM community radio in Sas- 
katoon. He produced two programs on the Voices and 
Sounds of the Battle of Seattle. Copies of these tapes as 
well as posters are available at outreach@link.ca 


May Works Saskatoon 2000 


A May Works 2000 celebration will be held in Saskatoon to celebrate people's 
struggles and the building of community on the prairies. 


The program includes: cultural performances, popular history sessions, the Women's March 


for Social Justice, a People's Art Exhibit, dramatic presentations, a writers' circle: telling and 
sharing the stories of communities, a children's parade, and raising a May Pole celebrating 
people's struggles for social and economic justice. 


For more information and if you would like to be involved contact the Community Outreach and — 
Education Centre at (306) 933-4346 or email outreach Glink.ca or write 614B-10th Street East, 


Saskatoon SK S7H 0G9. 
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Achievement happens when 
10,000 SEIU members 


share a vision 
and stand together 


Sharleen Stewart, an SEIU Sister in Action, knows. 


| am proud to be a part of a union where unity comes 
first and where power comes from caring, cooperation 
and courage. 
The Provincial Health Care Contract Campaign was not 
magic. Last year 10,000 SEIU members won a good col- 
lective agreement because they stood together and did 
a lot of hard work. 
Local 336 President Barb Wotherspoon, Local 299 
President Doreen Stevenson and | worked very closely. 
They threw themselves into the campaign nonstop. 
Communications are crucial, so we made sure that 
every member was fully informed about the issues. SEIU 
members swamped Saskatchewan Health Minister Pat 
Atkinson with post cards. 
In various health districts across the province, SEIU 
members held rallies and demonstrations. We ran a 
newspaper advertising campaign. Finally, we threatened 
strike action — it took courage but our members were 
ready to do whatever was necessary. Jk 
Sharleen Stewart, 
President, SEIU Local 333 


CANADA 


WE Service Employees 
SEIU International Union 


Leading the Way 


SEIU has 90,000 members in Canada and 1.3 million members throughout North America. 
Want to learn more about Canada's most progressive health care union? 
Contact SEIU Canada: | (800) 337-3798 or visit www.seiu.ca 


INTRODUCTION 


WOMIEN 


by 


but for whom? Corporate rule continues to flourish 

and the globalization of control by capital of every- 
thing from land to healthcare to 
life forms looms ominously. 
Governments, including Cana- 
da’s Liberals, continue to sell 
out their citizens in venues such 
as the World Trade Organiza- 
tion in Seattle in December and 
the Biotechnology Protocol in 
Montreal in January. Govern- 
ments are sacrificing the good 
of the people to act as toadies 
for multinational corporations 

But just when things seem 
hopeless, women act up! 

Women today are refusing 
to be banished from the impor- 
tant decisions that govern their 
lives and the lives of their fami- 
lies. And, if it is necessary to 
act, so be it. Women across the 
globe are mobilizing in actions 
and in words to fight the corpo- 
rate and other right-wing threats 
to our well-being. 

This edition of Briarpatch 
is dedicated to highlighting the 
activist spirit of women across 
the globe. Denise MacDonald’s 
profile of Bella Galhos demonstrates the unwavering cour- 
age of a woman faced by the complete devastation of her 
culture, her homeland and her loved ones. Galhos’ strength 
of character and seemingly endless energy is an inspiration 
to all women activists. 

Marie Symes-Grehan outlines the important work of 
Dr. Vandana Shiva, as she fights for the rights of people 
world-wide to grow and eat safe food. 

Both Galhos and Shiva have had to visit audiences in 
many countries seeking support and understanding for the 
messages they carry. 

Clearly, not all women activists need to have high in- 


S o here we are in the year 2000. Exciting times - yes, 


Loretta 
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ACT UP! 


Gerlach 


ternational profiles. Beth Smillie describes the courage and 
perseverance of the women in the Public Service Alliance 
of Canada in their seemingly endless quest for pay equity. 
Their tireless dedication led to 
ultimate success and the results 
will benefit endless numbers of 
other women. 

Cara Banks' interview 
with Robyn Ellis provides a 
crucial reminder of the impor- 
tance of engaging young 
women in activism. Ellis capti- 
vates us with the fascinating 
perspectives of a young woman 
discovering activism. From this 
interview we receive the worth- 
while message that movements 
need to offer young women pos- 
sibilities for activism that re- 
spect their valuable input with- 
out being condescending. 

Finally, Aina Kagis re- 
minds us that all women make 
activist contributions to our 
lives everyday. Her article also 
shows us that the struggle is far 
from over. 

The road ahead of our sis- 
ters is still a rocky one; there is 
still a need to fight for many 
things not the least of which are 

peace, human rights, food security, violence-free lives, pay 
equity and child care. Thankfully, the articles in this edition 
illustrate that the spirits of women will not be broken. This 
year, on International Women's Day, women everywhere 
will march in solidarity and we will continue to stand to- 
gether until we reach our goals. Women will act up and 
speak out until we prevail. 


Loretta Gerlach teaches two courses at the Prairie School 
for Union Women on unions and the next generation, as 
well as global solidarity between women. 
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International Womens Day 2000 


FIGHTING 
for 


Bread and Roses 


dh id Rural route mail couriers (RRMCs) deliver 


Canada Post's rural mail. Most of them are women. They barely earn minimum wage and have no rights and no ben- 
efits. They're not even allowed to negotiate.The Canada Post Corporation Act prohibits it. This denial of basic rights 
helps Canada Post keep the wages and working conditions of RRMCs at an unfair level and discriminates against rural 


workers. 
Ask your Member of Parliament to repeal Section 13.5 of the Canada Post Act. 1879 
Produced by Canadian Union of Postal Workers. 


Keep the 
care 


in health care 
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“SUN is proud to support International Women’s Day 
and women’s struggle for pay equity.” 
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WOMEN ACT UP! 
A Young Activist 
Speaks Her Mind 


Robyn Ellis 


An interview with Robyn Ellis. 


by Cara Banks 


in Regina, where citizens gathered to hear the stories of 

activists who had just returned from Seattle and the 
WTO protests. Robyn was exactly what I wished I had 
been at age 21 - articulate, well-informed, passionate. 

I wondered at the time how young women nowadays 

become activists, having grown up in predominantly con- 
servative and supposedly “post-feminist” times. What are 
the forces that drive them to take a stand? In the 1960s and 
1970s, when liberation movements were flourishing, many 
women described a distinct moment-in-time, a “click,” when 
for the first time they saw clearly how sexism was affecting 
their lives. Do young women today have these miraculous 
moments where the sources of oppression are revealed? Or 
is it a more gradual process? Do young women feel like 
they are welcome in social activist circles? What does the 
future of social activism look like from a young activist’s 
perspective, especially since Seattle? 

When a woman discovers activism she undergoes a 
fundamental shift in perspective, such that she never looks 
at the world in the same way again. The shift is drastic 
enough that she is compelled to speak up, to fight, to take 
risks. She risks alienating family and friends, being told 
she is loud, a troublemaker, a radical. She flies in the face 
of society’s proscribed gender roles. Like Robyn, she refuses 
to keep quiet and smile pretty. 


I met Robyn Ellis at a Council of Canadians educational 


Briarpatch: Have you always been a social activist? 

Robyn Ellis: No, I first became active last year. Just be- 
fore fall semester started, I made a decision to become in- 
volved on-campus and off-campus at the University of 
Regina, while working on a Human Justice degree. I joined 
WUSC, Amnesty International, and helped out at UNICEF. 
My decision to become active grew from my prior inactiv- 
ity and my habit of downplaying my beliefs. Previously I 


Photo: George Manz 


didn't realize how many others shared my concerns. I 
couldn't clearly articulate my concerns and beliefs or see 
how I might put them into action. So this year I’ve changed 
my course a bit and what a difference it has made! Becom- 
ing involved in a few organizations quickly leads to so many 
opportunities for further involvement, and many valuable 
experiences. 


Briarpatch: You mentioned that you had a previous habit 
of “downplaying your beliefs.” Do you think young people 
and/or young women are encouraged to downplay their 
beliefs in today's society? 

Robyn Ellis: I was never overtly discouraged from express- 
ing my beliefs, but I don't think that there are many oppor- 
tunities for young people to develop their own values. Grow- 
ing up exposed to an overwhelming amount of advertising 
(like on TV), I received strong messages showing me how 
to act and what I should value to be cool, and I bought it. 
As a woman, I received messages to look a certain way and 
value the superficial, rather than to develop my own ideas. 
From TV news and mainstream papers, I received a con- 
cise set of opinions to adopt. In school I learned that there 
is a right and wrong answer to every question, and the 
teacher is the one with the right answer. 

A combination of activism and debate-driven univer- 
sity classes has already helped me to explore and voice my 
opinions. I never used to respond to a politically charged 
statement that I disagreed with. Now I don't feel threatened 
to respond, because I have discovered that very often, the 
person making the statement isn't opposed to hearing a dif- 
ferent point of view. I find it rewarding when I bring up my 
ideas and it opens the doors to dialogue. 


Briarpatch: When you were a teenager, did you feel wel- 
come in activist circles? 
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CUPE 2419 


urges all 
Provincial 
Governments 
to Pass Pay 
Equity 
Legislation 


Women play a key role in the struggle for 
economic equality and dignity. 


The women and men of the 
Grain Services Union celebrate 


International 
Women's Day 
2000 


PAY EQUITY NOW! 
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Robyn Ellis: It wasn't so much that I wasn't welcome or 
comfortable in the struggle at a young age, it was more that 
I was totally ignorant about the struggle. I grew up in On- 
tario, and it is very different there politically. First of all, I 
think the struggle seems a lot quieter in some ways, drowned 
out by other conflicting voices in such a huge population. 
Second of all, Ontario is and has historically been very con- 
servative. Many of my relatives are conservative in their 
politics. This made it challenging for me to trust my own 
beliefs and develop my own world-view. I’ve had to un- 
learn a lot of what I now see as faulty thinking. 


Briarpatch: What were some of the forces that allowed 
you to “change your course" and become active? 

Robyn Ellis: Through debate and reading, I began to look 
at issues on a global level, allowing my political beliefs and 
world-view to gain coherence and start to fit together. I 
learned that governments in many countries are enacting 
policies driven by a corporate agenda of austerity, privati- 
zation, trade liberalization and deregulation of environmen- 
tal, labour and health standards. I became aware ofthe grow- 
ing exploitation of labour and the environment here and 
abroad. My raised awareness led me to see the bias of the 
mainstream media, to question what I saw. I am still in the 
process of becoming politicized and forming my view of 
the world 


Briarpatch: Is your place in the struggle defined by, or 
related to, being a woman? 

Robyn Ellis: This is the first time I’ve really thought about 
it in these terms, but I do think my gender affects my activ- 
ism. First of all, I never identified with commercial mes- 
sages and images of women and traditional roles. As I ques- 
tioned the roles laid out for me, I grew in defining who I am 
as a woman. Now I am questioning other roles in society 
and that has helped me grow in defining who I want to be as 
an activist. The other way in which my gender affects my 
activism is my relationship with other women in my family. 
Both my mother and my aunt acted as role models for me at 
different times while I was growing up. They are strong 
women with strong opinions and they have definitely influ- 
enced me. 


Briarpatch: How did you end up in Seattle? 
Robyn Ellis: My first involvement with the Council of 
Canadians came last year when I attended the AGM along 
with several other University of Regina students. I met many 
others from Regina and across Canada who have been ac- 
tive for years and I learned a great deal about the ongoing 
work they are doing. This experience led me to help organ- 
ize when the anti-WTO speakers came through Regina in a 
caravan. While helping to organize the caravan speakers 
with the Council of Canadians and the Student Union, I 
a EE ee 
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learned of the opportunity to join the anti-WTO train to 
Seattle with the Sierra Youth Coalition. With the help of 
the Student Union and my understanding professors, I was 
able to go. Once in Seattle, I attended numerous Interna- 
tional Forum on Globalization teach-ins where I learned 
about activism all over the world. I also became involved 
with the Direct Action Network, preparing for non-violent 
protest. So once I first became involved, one opportunity 
for action led to another and there's no end in sight. Going 
to Seattle was a powerful, life-changing experience. 


Briarpatch: What were your impressions of the Sierra 
Youth Coalition? 

Robyn Ellis: On the trade train to Vancouver with the Si- 
erra Youth Coalition, only some of the activists were cur- 
rent SYC members, the rest were either past members or 
potential members like myself. I was impressed with the 
level of knowledge everyone had and how much informa- 
tion and research they had on the train for us to read about 
all sorts of issues, especially on genetically modified or- 
ganisms (GMOs). Everyone I met from SYC was very ac- 
tive and knowledgeable. I would definitely get involved with 
SYC again if I had the opportunity. The SYC is very effec- 
tive, especially when working with other effective organi- 
zations, like the Council of Canadians. 


Briarpatch: Do you think that citizens should fight to re- 
form the WTO or to disband it altogether? 

Robyn Ellis: I remember at an environmental law teach-in 
in Seattle, one of the speakers pointed out that even if the 
WTO and GATT dispute settlement bodies were composed 
entirely of environmentalists, they would still arrive at the 
same rulings. This is because the GATT and WTO dispute 
bodies are only set up to judge whether or not a country's 
regulations pose a trade barrier or not (i.e. place a limit to 
profit). Environmental regulations will always be a barrier 
to trade. Human rights will always be a barrier to profit in 
trade. Important labour and environmental regulations that 
we value are all contrary to the fundamental mandate of the 
WTO and GATT which is rooted solely in trade and profit. 
This example was used as an illustration of how the struc- 
ture of the WTO is fundamentally flawed, and beyond re- 
form. 


Briarpatch: It seems that non-violent protest had a pro- 
found impact at the WTO in Seattle. How important do 
you think this kind of protest will be in the future? 

Robyn Ellis: In Seattle, the direct action taken by the Di- 
rect Action Network and its affinity groups was so effec- 
tive because it physically, yet non-violently, stood against 
the organization that we were trying to oppose. Direct ac- 
tion in the form of human chains and human blockades cap- 
tures the imagination, and makes a deep impact on the peo- 


ple doing the blockading and on those observing it. At the 
same time, there is a certain degree of preparation and plan- 
ning that goes into that scale of direct action and civil diso- 
bedience to make it work and to keep it non-violent even in 
the face of police violence. I would recommend getting in- 
volved in non-violent direct action to anyone who has the 
desire and commitment to it. My experience in Seattle took 
away my fear of engaging in direct action, and at the same 
time, fuelled my interest in other forms of activism too. I 
think all non-violent forms of activism are equally impor- 
tant, from legal reform, to lobbying, picketing, teach-ins, 
forums, street theatre, parades and direct action. I believe 
that all these forms of activism will continue to grow in 
importance in the future. In such cases where public oppo- 
sition is not being effectively realized through procedural 
methods, non-violent direct action is an effective way for 
people to stand together to send a strong message for change. 


Briarpatch: How do you think the media portrays young 
activists or social justice activists in general? 

Robyn Ellis: In my experience, the mainstream media por- 
trays young activists as irrational, radical and misled. By 
contrast, I have noticed that younger activists can have a 
special kind of motivation and inspired vision for the future 
that comes with being young, and which I feel is very im- 
portant. I want to use the momentum that I have now to get 
involved. 

Briarpatch: Do you see yourself becoming more active in 
the near future? 

Robyn Ellis: The more I learn, the more I want to learn. 
The more I act, the more I want to act. In the future I see 
myself becoming increasingly active. My experience in 
Seattle plunged me right into the struggle at a more radical 
level, but activism seems to be a gradual development on 
an internal level. I still feel like I have a lot to learn and a lot 
of activism and networking with other people at the stage 
I'm at right now. 


Briarpatch: Any final thoughts? 

Robyn Ellis: Seattle is the perfect example of the strength 
of the people when they unite. If farmers, labour, environ- 
mental activists, human rights advocates, feminists, artists, 
NGOs, youth, and all concerned citizens can network and 
stand in solidarity with one another in the future as we did 
in Seattle, fighting our separate fights together, the people 
will have a strength and potential to meaningfully influence 
our future. As time goes by, I see more commonality be- 
tween the goals of the different movements, and I feel com- 
pelled to learn about all of them. 


Cara Banks facilitates a course on Youth and Unions at 
the Prairie School for Union Women. 
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There ought to be a law to ensure women 
are paid fairly in relation to men. 


There ought to be a law to prohibit 
gender-based, wage discrimination. 


There ought to be a law to promote 
women's economic equality. 


There ought to be a government 
committedto enacting pay equity 
legislation in Saskatchewan. 
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WOMEN ACT UP! 


Lessons Learned 


The federal pay equity settlement 
is a victory for women everywhere. 


by oBile) ts hye Semepialalsine 


he first wave of nearly 200,000 Canadians who were 
| underpaid by their employer for more than a decade 
will receive cheques in the mail next month. 

The employees, mostly women working in six job clas- 
sifications, lost an average of $2,000 annually because of 
discriminatory pay practices where they were paid less than 
male-dominated jobs for work of equal value. The problem 
persisted for 16 years. 

Last October, in what proved to be the final round in a 
protracted legal battle, the Federal Court chastized the em- 
ployer — the Government of Canada - for litigating instead 
of settling the wage discrimination complaint, initiated in 
1984 by a group of clerical workers. Justice John Evans 
rejected the employer's appeal of an earlier Human Rights 
Tribunal decision on all grounds. 

In contrast to her predecessor Marcel Masse, whose 
reflexive response was to appeal, Treasury Board Presi- 
dent Lucienne Robillard began talks with the union, the 
Public Service Alliance of Canada, to implement the Tri- 
bunal's settlement. 

It was a tremendous victory for equality rights advo- 
cates, employees of the federal government and especially 
the PSAC, which demonstrated inspired leadership through- 
out the lengthy battle. 

The PSAC had many opportunities over the years to 
cut its losses - both in terms of mounting legal bills and 
staff time - by organizing an end run to achieve a truce, if 
not a victory on the pay equity front. It could have light- 
ened the government's financial liability, by abandoning 
people no longer employed in the public service. Of the 
nearly 200,000 affected by the original complaint, only about 
55,000 were still employed by the government and paying 
dues to the union. The others had quit or left the govern- 
ment, retired or died. 

The union, however, continued to fight or behalf of all 
of them. In cases where people had died, the union argued 
the money should go to their estates. 

The union also withstood intense pressure to compro- 
mise. In 1997, for example, Treasury Board tried to reach 
an out-of-court settlement, offering to pay $1.3 billion to 
past and current employees to make the problem go away. 
The government had underestimated its opponent. Not 
known for its militancy, the Alliance had about as much 
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“attitude” as a hush puppy shoe. The employer was confi- 
dent it would go quietly. Not only did the Alliance decline 
the offer, it refused to submit it to a membership vote. The 
government and media went ballistic, launching a full-frontal 
attack on the mild-mannered union. 

Although it’s likely the membership would have seized 
the offer had they been given a chance, they didn’t criticize 
their leadership - at least not in public. And when the Alli- 
ance again called for pay equity demonstrations across the 
country, members were back on the line, armed with their 
chants and picket signs. 

The Alliance was rewarded for its principled position. 
Under the terms of the pay equity settlement agreed to by 
the government, all current and former employees working 
in a range of female-dominated jobs in the federal public 
service will be compensated. The government estimates the 
bill for its discriminatory pay practices may be close to $5 
billion, an average of $25,000 per person. 

Some of the women who are expecting a cheque next 
month, gathered at City Hall Forum in Regina, on one of 
the coldest nights in January, to celebrate their pay equity 
victory. Although many said they’ ve had the money “spent 
for years," they still couldn't believe they had won. ^We've 
struggled so long for this. It's hard to believe it's happened," 
PSAC member Marion Searle told the gathering. 

Nycole Turmel, acting PSAC President, told 
Briarpatch the big lesson for Saskatchewan activists to learn 
from the PSAC struggle is “don’t give up.” “Mobilize and 
organize, and keep working on the political side for pay 
equity." 


Beth Smillie is a communications officer at CUPE. 
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SEAN RES 


The kids had to be 
shipped out of town! 


"f e 
ec. eee 


In the bitterly cold winter of 1912 twenty-three thousand workers - mostly women and girls - 
employed at the woolen mills in Lawrence, Massachusetts were working 56 hour weeks over 


dust-filled looms for as little as six dollars a week. 
When in mid-January they had their pay cut to fatten the profits of millionaire mill owners, 


they walked out on strike. 
For weeks they picketed, 10,000 on a shift. They faced scabs, boss-friendly police and hostile 


militia with fixed bayonets. One young striker was shot dead by the police. When food ran 
short, the children were sent to union members’ homes in other cities and towns. 

But the workers stuck together, supported their union and won the strike. 

The great struggle at Lawrence was for economic justice, but also dignity and respect for 
working people, and it came to be known as The Bread and Roses Strike. 


ffi Saskatchewan Federation of Labour 
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WOMEN ACT UP! 


Bella Galles 


Reflections on a grassroots 
activist from East Timor. 


by Denise MacDonald 


en I reached international activist and dissident 
\ À / Bella Galhos on her cell-phone, she was at UN 
headquarters in Dili, the capital of East Timor. 

“There are a lot of activities going on here,” she said 
above the din from on-going construction. 

Isabel Antonia de Costa Galhos was three years old 
when the Indonesian military invaded East Timor in 1975. 
Growing up in an occupied country, Bella experienced physi- 
cal and cultural genocide, “not just in words, but in prac- 
tice 

Her personal suffering included the loss of two of her 
brothers and other members of her family. Her father and 
brothers were put in prison. Her brothers were tortured. 
They had their fingernails pulled out, their bodies burned 
with cigarettes. 

As a young person, many of Bella’s friends were raped 
and killed. At the age of 13 she was sterilized with depo- 
provera three times without her knowledge or permission, 
just like 60 percent of the women of East Timor. (The World 
Bank awarded the Indonesian government with 95 percent 
of the funding needed for population control in the form of 
depo-provera.) 

Galhos began to work with the Timorese underground 
resistance in 1989 when she was 16 years old. In order to 
do so, Galhos led a double life in East Timor. She signed up 
for the Indonesian Military Youth Corps and served for three 
years while she continued her activities in the underground 
resistance. She worked as a journalist, promoting the propa- 

ganda of the Indonesian government. At the same time, she 
was bringing medical supplies and food to the guerrillas 
who had taken shelter in the forests and mountains. 

Following a month of interrogation at a military camp 
in East Timor, Galhos was chosen by the Indonesian gov- 
ernment for the Canada World Youth exchange program. 
When asked how she stayed so strong under such extenuat- 
ing circumstances, Bella said, “It was a very difficult time. 
I realized I needed to get out of the situation before it was 
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too late. I was pretending to show my loyalty and convinced 
them that I would do a good job when I got to Canada.” 

When she arrived in Canada in 1994, she defected. 
She put her uniform in a box and sent it to the Indonesian 
Embassy in Ottawa. 

Bella Galhos has worked hard for her cause - touring 
internationally since she defected, speaking to audiences 
around the world, speaking out for women’s rights, her coun- 
try's freedom, and ending the complicity of western gov- 
emments in what has been called the worst genocide, per 
capita, since the holocaust of World War II. She has lob- 
bied government officials to end foreign investment, the ex- 
ploitation of people and resources, and military aid and train- 
ing that violates the human rights of the East Timorese. 

What gave her the strength to become an international 
activist? She explains that “the cause of East Timor was 
winnable. The struggle and the spirit of the people on the 
ground inspired me. My family, my friends, and people who 
have been with me since the beginning in East Timor and 
Canada are behind me.” 

The highlight of her activism to date was in 1996 when 
she was asked to speak in Australia. “I was standing in 
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| FULL EQUALITY NOW 


Women deserve to be treated as equals in a just society. 


Premier Roy Romanow should: 
* pass pay equity legislation now. 

* raise the minimum wage to 75% of the average 
industrial wage. 

* expand publicly-funded daycare 
services so that children have adequate 
care while their parents are at work. 


There is no excuse to treat 
women as second class citizens. 


©The provincial government asked three accountants to review our income tax 
system. The chairperson was Grant Devine's former Associate Deputy Minister of 
Finance. &'They happily agreed among themselves that taxes must be drastically cut, 
especially for the rich. Or, as they prefer to call themselves, “the best and the brightest.” 
©The proposed cuts far exceed the wildest election promise of any desperate 
politician.©The province will lose $430 million in tax revenues. That's the money 
that pays for our roads, schools and hospitals. How will we make up for this lost 
money? e» "Simple - expand the PST!” they said. People who buy used cars should 
pay more taxes. People who need repairs to worn-out appliances should pay more 
taxes. Aboriginal people should pay more taxes. People with kids should start paying 
taxes on school clothes. After the expansion, we'll still be $240 million short, so we'll 
have to look at user fees, program cuts... 

In short, people like you and me should pay more so that people 
like them can pay less. 


Pretty funny, huh? SL 
We don't think so, either. Call your MLA now. S a = U n 


The joke's over. It's time to talk about fair tax reform. ^ working Together For Saskatchewan 
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front of my people - there are a lot of East Timorese in 
Australia. I was speaking to them about women's issues - 
about participating in decision making, and our roles as 
leaders. That is the very first time I felt different, compared 
to other presentations I had made in the U.S., Canada and 
European countries. I felt very special." 

Bella has done many things as an activist including 
working with the underground resistance and lobbying gov- 
ernments all over the world. She says that the most effec- 
tive thing that she has done and will continue doing is work- 
ing at a grassroots level. 

“T am not interested in working for the future govern- 
ment in East Timor. I want to work with people at a grass- 
roots level. I am interested in working in an independent 
women's organization to deal with the multitude of abhor- 
rent human rights violations inflicted on women such as 
rape, forced abortions and birth control, torture, and the 
rising problem of violence against women. In a year or two, 
I would like to start a trade union in East Timor. For the 
last five years I have had a lot of experience in working 
with trade unions in Canada." 

Bella would like to see women learn to play a power- 
ful role in rebuilding their country. ^Women are still absent 
in every aspect of life in East Timor. There are no women 
leaders and we are absent from decision making roles that 
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affect our future as women, our children, and as citizens of 
East Timor." Bella wants to encourage everyone, especially 
women, to participate in rebuilding East Timor. 

“There is a lot of destruction with 96 percent of the 
infrastructure destroyed," Bella said. ^We almost have noth- 
ing here. But there are a lot of people who have started to 
mobilize. Right now people are focusing on basic things 
like food and shelter. We are encouraging people to increase 
our agricultural potential because we do not have enough 
to feed our people. The people have started to grow rice, 
corn, and beans while they are waiting for humanitarian 
aid. We can't wait for international aid because they are 
not going to provide us with enough aid. The international 
community has been helping us by giving us tools and agri- 
cultural materials. Education is important. The children and 
young people are starting school. Most of the focus is on 
learning a language, like English and Portuguese." 

East Timor is “not a situation created only the Indone- 
sian military. It is a situation that has been perpetuated for 
24 years by almost every country in the world," Bella says. 

When asked what the world could learn from the ex- 
perience in East Timor, Bella had this to say: “The lesson 
for the international community is not to put their greed 
ahead of human rights. I would like to see governments 
take responsibility for their actions, particularly those peo- 
ple who have the power to change things but do nothing 
about it." 

Twenty-four years after the people first voted for in- 
dependence, their goal has finally been realized. With the 
spirit, perseverance and tireless work that Bella and her 
compatriots have shown, the realization of the independent 
nation they have fought for and won is certain. 


Denise MacDonald is a member of the Briarpatch Board 
of Directors. 
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2 ort reasons to march 


Get involved in the World March of Women 
March 8 - October 17, 2000 
Together we can create our future 
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WOMEN ACT UP! 


Vandana Shiva speaks about biodiversity. 


by Marie 


Symes-Grehan 


Environmental activist Vandana Shiva at the Environment and Health 
Rally in Seattle on November 29, 1999. 
photo: Elaine Briere 


andana Shiva is a world-renowned environmental 

\ j scientist and thinker. Winner of the 1993 Right 

Livelihood Award (often referred to as the Alter- 

native Nobel Peace Prize), she is the director of the Re- 

search Foundation for Science, Technology and Natural 
Resource Policy in India. 

Her writing, and in particular her book Biopiracy: The 
Plunder of Nature and Knowledge is a swift, concise short- 
cut to the heart of what is truly at stake for all the world’s 
life forms. Life is not a trade issue. Biodiversity is not just 
another market commodity. 

Vandana Shiva discusses how free trade is the 21st 
century's version of the colonialization of the poor people 


of the world. Biodiversity is the battleground which corpo- 
rations hope to defeat. Will people continue to feed them- 
selves and nurture their families, lands and cultures, build- 
ing on profound old knowledge or will we genetically select 
and design life in the lab for profit? Will other life forms be 
allowed their space, design and time on Earth or will we 
genetically produce the monoculture of life forms? Shiva 
takes us through history and culture as these questions are 
explored. Whose science?: DuPont's or the knowledge of 
thousands of years of experience passed down for genera- 
tions? And whose risk?: The profits of the biotech industry 
and the immense research dollars from industry and gov- 
ernment to universities or the risk to diversity ofthe world's 
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life forms and the ability ofthe world's poor to control their 
food supply? 

On her way to Seattle for the WTO talks in late No- 
vember, Vandana Shiva stopped for a day in Saskatoon to 
speak at the University of Saskatchewan and at Third Av- 
enue United Church. She was extremely skilled at taking 
all the threads of the biodiversity debate and weaving a 
pattern to hold up for all to see. 

She spoke much about the recent floods in Orissa state 
in India. Eight million people have been uprooted, 50,000 
people lost their lives, 500,000 domestic animals drowned, 
and lands were ruined by ocean water up to 17 miles in- 
land. She called it the strongest tropical hurricane ever in 
the known history of the area and linked it to global warm- 
ing caused in part by our wanton use of carbon fuels. 

I asked her to draw the link between the people of Orissa 
and the audience that was sitting comfortably on a campus 
that is thriving from investment into biotech research and 
GMOs. She smiled and said we were all eating the same 
food. Food aid bought by the American government and 
shipped to Orissa is in large part genetically altered soya 
products that were refused in Europe. Over 70 percent of 
all food products that Canadians are buying in their stores 

contain unlabelled genetically modified organisms. The free- 


CUSO is looking for 

Canadians with skills and 

experience in agriculture, forestry, 
fisheries, environment, and community 
activism to work in volunteer programmes 
in some thirty countries world-wide. 
Standard contracts: 2 years, plus language 
training, basic cost of living and benefits. 


Since 1961, more than 12,000 Canadians have 
gone overseas to work with CUSO's partners. 
CUSO supports alliances for global social justice. 
We work with people striving for freedom, 
self-determination, gender and racial 

equality and cultural survival. 


If the time is not right for you to commit 
to an overseas posting, you may want 

to volunteer your time, energy 

and expertise on a 

local committee. 


Check our web site at www.cuso.org 
for current postings and information on how to apply 
or call 1-888-434-CUSO (2876) 
for the office nearest you. 
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dom to grow and eat safe food has become an issue of cul- 
tural survival in a world that still respects diversity and 
honours all life forms. 

Vandana Shiva's latest book is called Stolen Harvest: 
The Hijacking of the Global Food Supply. It’s available 
from South End Press, 41-7 Brookline Street, Cambridge 
MA. 02139-4146. phone (617) 547-4002. fax (617) 547- 
1333. 


Marie Symes-Grehan sells genetically unmodified plants 
at the Prince Albert Farmers Market. 


Ma 8th is International Women's 
Day but in Saskatchewan there are 
over 72,000 women working part-time. 
Almost 50% earn less than $7.00 an hour 
and 82% have no pension plan. It 
shouldn't come as a surprise that 76% 
have no union. 


Do something to tip the scale in your 
favour... 


ORGANIZE! 


Retail, Wholesale 
Department Store Union 


REGINA 

1233 Winnipeg St., Regina, SK, S4R 1K1 
phone: 569-9311 fax: 569-9521 

E-mail: rwdsu.regina@sk.sympatico.ca 


SASKATOON 
#210-3311-A Fairlight Dr., Saskatoon, SK, S7M 3Y5 
phone: 384-9885 fax: 384-1006 

E-mail: rvdsu.saskatoon@sk.sympatico.ca 
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LLoyd Axworthy 
The Last Liberal 


W Time to do Somethin a 
for a living, you have What are the problems 9 


3 choices in life: în your work place? Call us to talk about 
: "a You have a right to deal how going union can provide dignity, 
I, whine and complain; with these issues through job security and justice in your 


2, quits collective bargaining. work place. A 
E | CEP ÁA 


3. organize a union... 


For professional assistance in organizing a union in your workplace call Dave Coles, organizer 1-888-820-3388 
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To The Teeth 

a CD by Ani DiFranco 
Righteous Babe Records, 1999. 
Distributed in Canada by 
Festival Distribution, 
1-800-633-8282. 


reviewed by Terry Massey 

The 1990s have proven to be a 
truly revolutionary time in the music 
industry with independent labels gain- 
ing prominence and female artists fi- 
nally receiving the respect they have 
rightfully deserved. Many credit such 
artists as Nirvana and the Offspring for 
the success of "indie" labels and Alanis 
Morrisette and Sarah McLachlan for 
the success of female artists. But the 
true embodiment of this revolution in 
the music industry is Ani DiFranco. 

For those unfamiliar with the 
grrl from Buffalo, she has accom- 
plished amazing things in a cutthroat 
industry that goes through more fla- 
vours of music than an ice cream store. 
Ani DiFranco has sold 2.5 million cop- 
les of 12 albums and never fails to de- 
liver live to her adoring and some 
would say rabid fans. 7o The Teeth is 
the 13th release on Righteous Babe 
Records, the label she started in 1990 
in Buffalo, New York. 

Through all of her albums, 
DiFranco has been the primary musi- 
cian and producer on all of her efforts 
until To The Teeth. This album has been 
labelled as her first true “band” album, 
with an array of special guest musi- 
cians. These guests have been brought 
in, not for crossover appeal as the ma- 
jor record labels do, but for the musi- 
cianship they can add that she felt was 
needed to make the recording work. 
These guests include Kurt 
Swinghammer, long-time James Brown 
sideman Maceo Parker, The Artist 

Formerly Known as Prince, and Bour- 
bon Tabernacle Choir bass player 
Jason Mercer. With an array of talent 
like this, they add the final ingredient 
that DiFranco has been trying to 
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achieve since her 1998 album, Little 
Plastic Castles. 

Unlike her previous effort titled 
Up Up Up Up Up Up, where she 
seemed on the verge of reaching a true 
band recording, 7o The Teeth is her 
breakthrough to the next level as an art- 
ist in a band recording. 

The range of song topics will 
please any Ani DiFranco fan and wel- 
come first time listeners. Her new al- 
bum ranges the gamut of DiFranco's 
emotions. The title track, inspired by 
the recent Columbine High School 
massacre, is a plea to stop the gun 
madness that has invaded high schools, 
post offices and workplaces through- 
out the U.S. From the title track it's a 
slow build to “Going Once,” an accu- 
rate reflection of where DiFranco is 
planning to go with this recording, into 


a textured full-bodied band recording 
The brilliance in DiFranco's work lies 
in the fact she can write lyrics that are 
ambiguous and can have different 
meanings for every listener, but 
throughout it all, her emotions ring true. 
In most critics’ polls ofthe 1990s, 
DiFranco had a presence in almost half 
of them with her earlier recordings. 
Given the independence and growth the 
grrrrl from Buffalo has created in the 
music industry, To The Teeth will surely 
arrive on many polls and in the CD 
collections of her many fans. 


Terry Massey has been active in the 
music industry in artist management 
and development since 1995. 
trip. hendy@sk. sympatico.ca 
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UNDER THE GUISE 
"The federal government's $3.6 billion pay equity settle- 
ment to a select few ‘victims of discrimination’ ... is little 
more than another erroneous attempt to force a distorted 
idea of gender equality on Canadians, under the guise of 

human rights.” 

- Susan Martinuk, 
a Vancouver writer and broadcaster, National Post, 
November 1, 1999. 


APPLES & ORANGES 
“Judged against the folks in the private sector, these women 
weren't discriminated against at all; they were only 'dis- 
criminated’ against in the apples-and-oranges world of 
“equal pay for work of equal value’ within the public ser- 
vice itself." 
- Jeffrey Simpson, 
Globe and Mail editorial, October 20, 1999. 


FAT JOKES 
"They do deserve better than the FAT... What a name for a 
woman to belong to... Just think of any woman that be- 
longs to a union called the FAT... That should tell you the 

entire story." 

- Arthur Price, 
president of Global Trading Inc., explaining in an e-mail 
to a union supporter why his Congeladora del Rio 
subsidiary has not signed a contract with the Mexican 
union, Frente Autentico del Trabajo (FAT). Two hundred 
workers at Congeladora, mostly women and teenage 
girls, went on strike for a contract last September. 


A SENSITIVE HUMAN BEING 
"There is a different frame of thinking [in Europe]. You 
have to understand Europe has been around ... since Atilla 
the Hun and since before Christ. America is not developed 
enough or sophisticated enough to deal with the sensitivity 

of human beings." 

- Mike Tyson, 
heavyweight fighter, before his fight in Great Britain. 
When a womens group wanted him banned because of 
his 1992 rape conviction, Tyson added, "They are just a 
bunch of frustrated women who want to be men.” 


CUCKOO COUP-COUP 

“The present strike is an attempted left-wing coup d'état in 
the newsroom of the Calgary Herald, which serves a com- 
munity that includes very few mindless socialists ofthe type 


you would find convivial." 
- Conrad Black, 
newspaper magnate, in a letter to B.C. Federation of 
Labour president Jim Sinclair. 


DAY CARE IMMORAL 
“Universal day care is an immoral use of tax surpluses.” 

- Diane Francis, 

Financial Post, September 9, 1999. 
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PINOCHET 


“International law’ represents not a global consensus, but 
a particular line: pro-gay, pro-abortion, anti-Pinochet... You 
[Pinochet]...liberated the economy and presided over a 
graceful transition to democracy that served as a model for 
similar transfers in South Africa and Eastern Europe. In so 
doing, you accomplished more for human rights and global 
democracy than the entire posturing body of international 
law." 
- Mark Steyn, 
National Post columnist, January 13, 2000. 
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much everything, but as this issue 

of Briarpatch has women and ac- 

tivism as its theme, I will restrict my- 
self to talking about related issues. 

I want to talk about the Saskatch- 
ewan government's stated intent to im- 
plement significant portions of the 
Vicq recommendations and how this 
will affect women in this province. 

The form letter that Finance Min- 
ister Eric Cline has sent to people who 
object to that stated intent emphasizes 
that the government has to cut taxes 
because it said it would during the elec- 
tion campaign. 

The government has also prom- 
ised since 1991 to implement pay eq- 
uity in the public sector. Certainly, sig- 
nificant portions of that sector have 
seen pay equity benefits (this may be 
the first time I've conceded that pub- 
licly). However, the absence of any 
benefit to women who work in the K- 
12 education system, libraries, munici- 
palities and community-based organi- 
zations - all public sector work places 
- doesn't seem to cause anyone in gov- 
ernment any concern. 

And what about the promise to 
eliminate child poverty by 2000 (which 
means no more poor mothers, of 
course)? I wonder if the Chamber of 
Commerce or the Canadian Federation 

of Independent Business got any letter 
from Cline saying that the government 
had made that promise and wouldn't 
be able to keep it if it lost revenue 
through reducing taxes? 
Speaking of poor mothers, for the 
last several years, a group called the 


I have strong opinions about pretty 


WOMEN, Zaxes & Budgets 


by Aina Kagis 


Community-Based Organizations/La- 
bour Alliance, which consists of three 
unions and four employer organiza- 
tions, has challenged government to 
improve the deplorable wages paid to 
workers, predominantly women, in the 
community-based sector. These women 
work in child care centres, group 
homes, vocational training centres, 
women's shelters and crisis interven- 
tion services. Without exception, they 
provide vital services to the most vul- 
nerable members of our communities 
and without exception, they are paid 
far less than their work is worth - a 
fact confirmed by a quantitative study 
undertaken by the Alliance. 

The Minister's letter about the tax 
cuts assures us the government is mak- 
ing choices that “will serve all the peo- 
ple.” In Saskatchewan, as elsewhere, 
50 percent of the people are women. 
We know that very few of those women 
are rich, so the tax breaks afforded to 
the wealthy by the proposed cuts won't 
help women much at all and they will 
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certainly do virtually nothing for un- 
derpaid community-based workers. 

Given that, we can reasonably 
expect that Cline's budget will find 
other ways to serve these women in 
his budget. 

Child care workers, doing one of 
the most important jobs in our soci- 
ety, and being paid among the lowest 
wages, will be properly compensated. 

There will be licensed, affordable 
child care available to all working peo- 
ple with children. 

Group home and vocational train- 
ing centre workers (mostly women) 
caring for adults with mental and physi- 
cal challenges will see their efforts val- 
ued in their wages. 

Women fleeing abusive situations 
will be assured that they have some- 
where safe to go. 

People phoning Crisis Interven- 
tion Services will find that there are 
enough staff available to help them. 

If Cline's budget does not address 
these issues, we must seriously ques- 
tion his contention that the government 
is not bowing to the demands of our 
society's most advantaged citizens. 


Aina Kagis lives in Saskatchewan and 
would be really happy to pay more 
taxes if it meant that the budget would 
benefit all Saskatchewan people. 


My Opinion does not necessarily 
represent the editorial views of 


Briarpatch. We welcome submis- 
sions and encourage any ensuing 
dialogue. . 
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On the front line 


Canadian Union of Public Employees 
www.cupe.ca 


Meet the 
privatization 
pushers 


They’re into mergers and acquisitions. Schools, 
hospitals, water systems, roads — they want it all. 
Not to reduce costs or improve quality, but to 
rake in huge profits — at taxpayers’ expense. 
These corporate giants are pressuring govern- 
ments to sell off the services that keep Canada 
working. 


Privatization works for corporations. Public works 
for everyone. Canadians want governments to 
reinvest in public services, not sell them off. 


Find out about the privatization pushers — 
and how to stop them. 

Get CUPE’s Annual Report on Privatization, 
Who’s Pushing Privatization 


on our web site, www.cupe.ca, 
or call 1-877-287-3426. 
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A national 
child care program. Now. 


FACT: Research shows a major factor for success in school is a child's exposure 
to learning in the early years. Remedial education for children with poor early- 
learning environments is costing $2.5 billion a year. 


FACT: Only 1 of every 12 children who need child care has access to licensed 
child care spaces that offer early childhood education. 


FACT: The federal government is running a surplus of up to $10 billion. A nation- 
al child care program would cost a fraction of that. 


It’s time for Ottawa to bring ina 
national child care program that recognizes the 
value of quality child care to all of us. 


3 Write your MP via the CAW web site: 
| www.caw.ca. CANADA 
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Get on board The Child Care Express. CAW Tc A 


